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OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 
in 

(May 18 — June 16) 

The period of about four weeks covered by this review of Ameri- 
can participation in the " War of 1917 " — as it has been named 
officially by our Government — opened with the approval by the 
President of " Public— No. 12— 65th Congress," the so-called 
' ' Draft Act ' ' authorizing the President to raise by ' ' selective 
draft " the forces necessary to supplement the Eegular Army and 
the National Guard in battle against the Germans. It was on May 
18 that Mr. Wilson signed the draft bill. Immediately he issued 
his proclamation notifying the country of the new law, and calling 
attention, in memorable phrase, to the fact that "it is not an army 
that we must shape and train for war ; it is a nation. ' ' 

That proclamation fixed June 5 as the day for the registration, 
under the new law, of all young men who had passed their twenty- 
first birthday but had not yet attained their thirty-first birthday, the 
day, to quote the President again, " upon which all shall present 
themselves for assignment to their tasks." 

This act contained a provision authorizing the President to raise 
four divisions of infantry by voluntary enlistment. This provision 
was designed to warrant the acceptance by the President of the 
services of former-President Theodore Boosevelt, who had offered to 
raise one or more divisions of men exempt under the terms of the 
draft, for immediate service. Upon issuing his formal proclamation 
the President issued also a statement announcing that " at any 
rate at the present stage of the war ' ' he would not avail himself of 
this authority. Coincidentally announcement was made at the War 
Department that it had been determined to send an expeditionary 
force of about one division of regular troops to Prance as early as 
practicable, under command of Major-General John J. Pershing. 

The " Roosevelt division " had been the subject of much con- 
troversy. Its leader issued a statement announcing the disband- 
ment of the men who had enrolled with him, and urging all who 
could find other means of rendering service to their country to do so. 

The four weeks following the signing of the draft bill witnessed 
a threefold development of American war activities. First there 
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has been actual military and naval participation. American men 
and American warships have arrived in the theatre of action. At 
least one destroyer flotilla has been taking part along with British 
ships in the hunt for German submarines. Other naval vessels 
have arrived in French waters, and an American squadron has 
been reported in South American waters. Various medical units 
have reached France preparatory to active service. General Pershing 
himself, with his staff, has reached Europe and been received with 
great enthusiasm and cordiality in both England and France. 
They are already at work in France making preparations for the 
arrival of the men of the division. The enlistment of engineer and 
other special troops for early service in France is proceeding, and 
vigorous efforts are making to secure early service of considerable 
numbers of medical officers. 

Second, there has been methodical, steady and patient organiza- 
tion, proceeding in a regular, orderly manner, without the hysteria 
too often displayed by Americans under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, and with materially less evidence of confusion, blunder 
and useless delay. 

Third, much effort has been expended in Congress, and some 
accomplishment achieved, in the way of equipping the Administra- 
tion with further emergency war powers. The measures upon 
which complete agreement by both Senate and House was reached 
were not numerous, but some of their provisions were of extreme 
importance. 

The censorship voluntarily imposed upon themselves by the 
newspapers and other publications of the country finds its counter- 
part in the conduct of the people generally. The conspicuous fea- 
ture of the month is the willingness of the American people to 
support strong handling of war problems without asking delicate 
questions and insisting upon full though embarrassing replies. A 
striking illustration of the effectiveness of this voluntary censor- 
ship, and of this popular self-restraint, was the return to France 
of Marshal Joffre and M. Viviani, which was not published or 
even hinted at publicly here until their safe arrival in Paris was 
announced there. Another was the departure of General Pershing 
and his staff, unmentioned until they were safe in England. An- 
other was the similarly-treated return home of Mr. Balfour and 
other members of the British mission. Another was the case of the 
destroyers. In all these cases first public announcement came from 
Europe, at the close instead of at the beginning of the incidents. 
Troop trains passing through American villages these days are 
greeted and cheered by citizens who understand the serious import 
of it all and who ask no questions of who they are, whence they came 
or where they go. 

The first phase of organization work under the draft bill cul- 
minated on June 5 in the registration of approximately nine and a 
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half millions of young men for possible service in some military 
unit. Elaborate plans for this registration, covering the entire 
country, had been made in the office of the Provost Marshal General 
of the army at Washington. As the preparations for registration 
progressed, there was much talk of active opposition from one 
element or another of the people. Pacifists, anarchists, socialists, 
pro-Germans and those too lazy or too timid to fight, acted in har- 
mony if not in alliance, to oppose the draft, the registration and the 
war, and made so much talk that it was easy to believe that some- 
thing serious might be attempted on registration day. 

The Government prepared carefully to meet any development 
such opposition might inspire, but the experiences of registration 
day proved that there was no general organized opposition, and 
that most of the preliminary threatening was only " the sound of 
the wind and the voice of the crane. ' ' A few arrests were made for 
refusal to register, the defendants constituting a collection of 
cowards, congenital slackers and professional objectors. In a few 
cases trial has been held and conviction followed by severe sen- 
tence. The settled policy of the Government has been leniency — 
where dangerous motive for delinquency was not shown — belated 
registration being still permitted under careful restriction, and 
after satisfactory sworn explanation. But the display of disloyal 
or treasonable spirit has been sharply and severely punished. 

Preliminary estimates by the Census Bureau were that a total 
of 10,298,000 registrations might be expected. Early reports indi- 
cated that this expectation had been exceeded. But official returns 
showed that some States had fallen from twenty to nearly fifty per 
cent below the Census Bureau figures. Other States exceeded the 
estimates. Returns from adjoining States sometimes varied widely. 
Missouri, for instance, registered only 71.6 per cent of her estimate, 
while Illinois returned 104.7 per cent. 

After the registration it was realized that the census estimate 
had not taken account of the men already in service in the Regular 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, National Guard and other affiliated 
organizations, who were not required to register. Deduction of 
some 600,000 should have been made from the estimate on this 
account, with further allowance for the cessation of immigration 
during the last three years. However, figures from the States which 
have reported up to the time of this writing show an average regis- 
tration in them of more than 92 per cent of the census estimate. 

Announcement was made by the Provost Marshal General that 
plans were practically complete for the appointment of exemption 
boards to aet upon the claims for exemption put forward by a 
considerable percentage of those registering. Two broad classes of 
exemption are recognized, agricultural and industrial, it being the 
purpose of the Government not merely to organize an army but also 
to equip and feed it after it has been formed, as well as to continue 
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in as large measure as possible the steady flow of food and other war 
supplies to our allies. 

The Provost Marshal General is also practically ready to begin 
designation of registered men for selection for the first contingent 
of the new army. The law provides that the new army shall be 
raised in units of 500,000 men. It also provides for the draft of 
recruit training units. The War Department has announced that 
these units will be organized on the basis of one battalion for every 
four of the army, and at the same time, so that the first draft will 
take 625,000 men. 

Meantime work proceeded steadily at the various camps where 
selected young men are in training to be made officers of the new 
army. The supply corps of the army labored at top speed to 
procure adequate equipment, and to provide suitable cantonments 
for the training of the new army when it has been drafted. Many 
measures of genuine preparedness, although belatedly undertaken, 
have been driven forward, and the purpose has been emphasized 
to prepare the way first before calling masses of men together. 
There is evident intention not to repeat many of the glaring mis- 
takes of the spring of 1898. The War Department announced its 
intention not to select the men for the new forces until about Septem- 
ber 1. That would give time for completion of the equipment and 
training camps necessary for their organization and training, and 
also for completion of the course of training for the young men 
now preparing to become officers of the line in the new organiza- 
tion. The War Department announced, on June 8, that a second 
series of training camps for officers would be held from August 
27 to November 26, preparing the way for the draft of the second 
contingent of 625,000 men. 

Throughout the period covered by this review a great nation- 
wide campaign has been carried on under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the successful flotation of the Liberty 
Loan of 1917, in which two billion dollars of 3y 2 per cent govern- 
ment war bonds are offered for public subscription. The subscrip- 
tion books closed at three o'clock on the afternoon of June 15, but 
before that time it was evident that the loan was a huge success. 
The total subscriptions announced as this goes to press reach 
almost three billions, an over-subscription of nearly 50 per cent. 
The enormous over-subscription is the more remarkable from the 
fact that the loan carries only 3% per cent interest, whereas, 
especially since the influence of war prosperity began to be felt in 
the United States, investment carrying a materially higher return 
has been easy. The Liberty Loan called to the patriotism of the 
country, and the response is a final and crushing answer to the pro- 
German sneer that the war is ' ' not popular ' ' and that there " is no 
enthusiasm for it." 

The Liberty Loan campaign was carried on not only by an or- 
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ganization which embraced practically every banking agency in 
the country, but was participated in also by thousands of corpora- 
tions, partnerships and business firms, as well as individuals every- 
where. Wealthy men and powerful financial institutions responded 
with single subscriptions that in numerous cases meant the invest- 
ment of many millions by individuals. Great industrial concerns 
subscribed freely on behalf of their employes, to whom they gave 
the privilege of taking bonds on the installment plan. Banks gener- 
ally offered the same facilities to the public, and in this way the 
humblest citizens were enabled to contribute their share toward 
the memorable success. The few Rockefellers, Morgans and other 
immensely wealthy men subscribed in multiple millions, but many 
thousands of laborers, clerks, housemaids and other honest citizens 
in the lesser walks of life matched this millionaire patriotism with 
subscriptions of their hard earned and hard saved fifties and 
hundreds. 

While all this important work was going on under powers al- 
ready conferred upon the Government by Congress, the national 
legislature labored on a series of measures containing additional 
grants of power, many of them of such magnitude and scope that 
simple mention of them in previous years would have been sufficient 
to call down an overwhelming flood of opposition. But the Con- 
gressional response to the Administration demand for war powers 
has been one, if not the chief, of the marvels of American partici- 
pation in the AVar of 1917. 

When this review month opened there were pending in Con- 
gress two bills which together were designed to give the Govern- 
ment complete power over the whole food problem, in all its phases, 
production, distribution and consumption. Also there was pend- 
ing a measure appropriating more than three billion dollars for war 
expenditures, in which there was included a provision of $500,000,- 
000 for purchase and construction of ships, with an authoriza- 
tion of $250,000,000 additional for the same purpose. Another 
pending bill imposed taxes by which the House, that framed it, 
expected to raise $1,800,000,000 annually to meet part of the ex- 
penses of the war. 

Probably the most celebrated of all the measures pending at the 
opening of this review month was the so-called " Espionage Bill," 
which included the provision ardently desired by the Administra- 
tion for the establishment of a government censorship on news- 
papers and other publications as well as another provision urgently 
demanded by the Administration empowering the Government to 
exercise complete control over all exports from this country during 
the war. The Administration " Enemy Trading Act," and '" Pri- 
ority Bill " were in course of preparation. They were completed, 
duly introduced, favorably reported from their respective com- 
mittees, and one of them, the Priority Bill, after receiving much 
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wordy attention in the Senate, was passed by that body on June 16. 

But two of the more important of these measures reached the 
final Congressional stage during the review month. Both have been 
signed by the President as this was written. They were the Urgent 
Appropriation and Espionage bills. The Appropriation bill had been 
held up at almost the last moment because some alert genius had dis- 
covered within it a provision for the purchase of a naval training site 
at a price which naturally suggested a gouge of the Government. Many 
such provisions in river and harbor, or public building bills escape 
unfriendly notice or comment, but this one consumed days in the 
Senate and House, sent the bill back to conference, finally invoked 
the special aid of the President, and went through at last revised 
so as specifically to put the whole responsibility for whatever ex- 
penditure is made upon the President. If that does not make him 
supremely solicitous about items in the pending River and Harbor 
bill it would be interesting to know what would. 

Earnest endeavor on the part of the Administration was unable 
to overcome Congressional opposition to the proposed press cen- 
sorship provision of the Espionage bill. In striking contrast, there 
was almost no consideration of the chapter giving the President 
power under which he might, if so disposed, throttle the foreign 
trade of the United States. The like of it has not been heard of 
in American legislation since the presidency of Thomas Jefferson, 
and the experience of that time has been forgotten for three genera- 
tions. 

The proposed censorship evoked the vigorous personal support of 
the President. He urged it in letters to Congressmen, and in a 
special conference with Congressional leaders. Compromise offers 
were made, providing for jury trial, without avail. Amazing and 
startling publicity work was indulged in on behalf- of the Admin- 
istration for this provision, with tales of spy work and the trans- 
mission of information to the enemy, all without the desired effect. 
The bill went through Congress without an avowed censorship pro- 
vision. But when the conference report was finally agreed on, on 
June 12, it contained, in Subsection b of Section 2 of Title 1, a 
provision that whoever, in time of war, "with intent that the same 
shall be communicated to the enemy, shall collect, record, publish 
or communicate, or attempt to elicit any information with respect 
to the movement, numbers, description, condition or disposition of 
any of the armed forces, ships, aircraft or war materials of the 
United States, or with respect to the plans or conduct, or supposed 
plans or conduct of any naval or military operations, or with respect 
to any works or measures undertaken for or connected with, or 
intended for the fortification or defense of any place, or any other 
information relating to the public defense, which might be useful 
to the enemy, shall be punished by death or by imprisonment for 
not more than thirty years." 
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Of course newspaper publication of war news is not made ' ' with 
intent that the same shall be communicated to the enemy" but it 
is bound to make such communication possible. Much depends upon 
the official construction and application of that provision. 

The Department of Commerce, which will administer the power 
to control exports, has let it be known that that Administration will 
have steadily in mind the prevention of food or other supplies reach- 
ing the enemy; the conservation of supplies needed in the United 
States ; and the conservation of ocean tonnage, by the consolidation 
or prevention of certain shipments. The control will be exercised 
through a system of licenses and will largely if not wholly supplant 
the control hitherto exercised by the British. 

Besides these measures Administration concern is felt chiefly 
for the two food bills, the Priority bill and the Enemy Trading 
bill. The first food bill — to stimulate production — passed the House 
on May 28, and the Senate on June 2. The action of the Senate, and 
its request for a conference, were dully reported to the House, but 
a feeling developed there that the two food measures should be 
considered practically together, and so the conference was not 
ordered until June 12. 

Draft of the second food bill was completed during the first week 
in June. It is designed to secure government control of food distribu- 
tion, and the President has announced that it will be administered 
through an agency specially created at the head of which he will 
appoint Herbert C. Hoover, the young American who has made 
himself world famous as head of the American Commission for 
Belgian Belief. This bill has encountered much opposition because of 
vast powers it proposes to give the food controller. President Wil- 
son, Mr. Houston, the Secretary of Agriculture, numerous other 
Administration officials and Mr. Hoover, have all exerted themselves 
to secure early action, declaring that it is absolutely essential that 
it shall become law by July 1. But there is no assurance that it will 
be passed by that date. Meantime the harvesting of the new crop 
has begun, and the Government complains that it is without power 
to prevent wasteful use of or speculation in the new supply of food 
grains. 

The War Revenue bill passed the House on May 23, after a pro- 
posal to tax cotton $2.50 a bale had been violently rejected by the 
solid South. The Senate Finance Committee has devoted much 
time to amending the House provisions, thereby provoking mutter- 
ings of resentment from the south end of the Capitol. The Senate 
revision of the Tax bill has been accompanied by a great flood of 
prohibition proposals. They have taken almost every conceivable 
legislative form, ranging all the way up to constitutional amend- 
ment resolutions providing for absolute prohibition. About half 
the Senators have tried their hand at framing prohibition bills to 
be submitted as amendments to the Tax bill. Many of them forbid 
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the use of grain as distillers' material. One scheme, which seems 
to have material support, proposes a prohibitive tax on grain used 
for distillation of liquors, such as $20 a bushel. 

The controversy over the building program of the Shipping 
Board's Emergency Corporation, which has smouldered ever since 
it became known that General Goethals, head of the corporation, did 
not think much of the indiscriminate enthusiasm for wooden ships, 
reached an acute stage on June 7. In a speech at New York, before 
the Iron and Steel Institute, on May 26, General Goethals expressed 
his disbelief in the optimistic talk of some of the wooden ship advo- 
cates, and remarked that his observation of boards had taught him 
that they were "usually long, narrow and wooden." Chairman 
Denman, of the Shipping Board, responded in a public statement on 
May 28, and it was then announced that the controversy was settled. 
Mr. Denman did not contend that wooden construction was as good 
as steel, but did assert that it was possible by using wooden con- 
struction as well as steel, to secure an additional number of ships 
promptly. 

On June 7 Messrs Clark and Eustis, the two engineers of the 
Corporation who were the original proponents of wooden construc- 
tion, made public statements sharply criticizing General Goethals. 
Next day General Goethals publicly dismissed them both from the 
service of the Emergency Corporation. Later there were symptoms 
of a public renewal of the row, and it seems clear that it is impos- 
sible to harmonize the conflicting views, both of which are very 
strongly held. 

The close of the review month is marked by the arrival of the 
American missions in Russia. Mr. Stevens, with his railroad engi- 
neers, after proceeding slowly across from Siberia, inspecting the 
road and making suggestions for reorganization as he went; and 
Mr. Boot, with the diplomatic mission, reached Petrograd on June 
13 and were enthusiastically received. Before his arrival there the 
State Department at "Washington made public the note from Presi- 
dent "Wilson which Mr. Boot was to deliver to the Russian Govern- 
ment. With his usual felicity of expression, Mr. "Wilson set forth 
the purposes of the American Government in entering the war, and 
stated the case of the Allies so strongly and clearly that both Eng- 
land and Italy have already announced their adoption of the note 
as their own statement of their own cases. 

One statement of this note is especially remarkable. In a single 
phrase Mr. "Wilson destroyed for all time the German plea for a 
peace on the basis of the status quo ante. "It was the status quo 
ante, ' ' wrote the President, ' ' out of which this iniquitous war issued 
forth." 

(This record is as of June 16 and is to be continued.) 



